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TO MY WIFE 



Arc is the endeavor on the part of 
Mind (Mind being the creative factor) 
to express through the senses ideas of 
the great principles of unity. 

George Inness. 



GEORGE INNESS 


PAST ONE 


is no part ofmy intention m this 
work to attempt a biography of 
George Inness.the great landscape 
painter— that must be left for a 

iM^^IKSnra hand — my wish is, rath* 

er. to recall the man as I knew him, 
and I shall have much to say of his habits of work. 


of incident concerning him, with such anecdote as 
may illustrate the point at hand; and to make a 
record, so far as I may, of very much that he said 


of his own theories of work, his principles (the 
phrase was a familiar one with him) and his ideas 
of art, while the memory of these things— the very 
words- is Strong upon me. Records of this sort 
have a value in certain quarters only less real than 
the work of a man, and in the case of George In« 


ness, whose legacy of work to the American pco» 
pie is veritable treasure, greater in value than the 
general public knows, bearing a distinction that is 
peculiarly its own, singularly characteristic in its 
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opulence oT our own peo^, die quality of value 
reels upon the view we get and the knowledge 
we gain of the mental hatnts, the attitude and the 
aralt of a man whose gift, in my opinion, was 
more nearly genius than that of any other of our 
painters. 

In addressing myself to this work, I encounter 
the di^Bculty of knowing juA how corredUy those 
who have knowm a man may judge his work. 
This is a question yet open, and ever wall be so 
long as human affections and beliefs hold sway 
over judgment. The personality is a powerful 
agent when in close communication, and time 
and diAance each exert an influence, often fore- 
ing a change or readjustment of view. I may there^ 
fore be open to criticism for overpraise, since ii 
was my privilege to know Mr. Ixiness very well. 

Of the work of George Inness we can have 
neither too intimate nor too complete a knowl 
edge, for in his name the comer ^one of Ameri^ 
can landscape art re^. 

He was oom when much of vital import wai 
transpiring in the world of art, though in Americc 
but little was being done. The date of his birth i: 
given as May ist, 1825. He said that he was aboui 
fourteen when he flr^ began the ^udy that wa: 
to be life work for him, and it was at a time whei 
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opulence of our own people, the quality o£ value 
re^ upon the view we get and the knowledge 
we gain of the mental halHts, the attitude and the 
cra^ of a man whose gift, in my opinion, was 
more nearly genius than that of any other of our 
painters. 

In addressing myself to this work, I encounter 
the difficulty of knowing ju^ how corredUy those 
who have known a man may judge his work. 
This is a que^on yet open, and ever will he so 
long as human affiedions and belief hold sway 
over judgment. The personality is a powerful 
agent when in close communication, axid time 
and didance each exert an influence, often fore* 
ing a change or readjudment of view. 1 may there« 
fore he open to criticism for overpraise, since it 
was my privilege to know Mr. Inness very well. 

Of the work of George Inness we can have 
neither too intimate nor too complete a knowh 
edge, for in his name the comer done of Ameris 
can landscape art reds. 

He was horn when much of vital import was 
transpiring in the world of art, though in America 
hut little was being done. The date of his birth is 
given as May ist, 1825. He said that he was about 
ffiurteen when he flrd began the dudy that was 
to be life work for him, and it was at a time when 
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die opportunities were, at the baft, but feeUe ^ 
its wise development, and be found himself, even 
as a boy, at variance with the painters of the day. 
The short period of ^dy that he had with one 
Regis Gignoux, a French landscape painter of 
little note, was of no moment in the firmadve 
development of a nature as independent as was 
Inness's. To mention it at all, is to give what meed 
of praise there may be in it to the only man who 
could ever claim to be the ma^er of George Inness, 
and doubdess, it is the be^ claim the Frenchman 
has upon fame. 

The early edorts of Inness brought him noth* 
ing but blame — “They told me I would never suc» 
ceed, that I was but a fool to try to set myself 
again^ the rules laid down by my betters, and if 
I did not paint my trees brown in the foreground, 
I was sure to fail''->this, he said, was the con^ant 
criticism his work met with when he went out 
to paint with others. We know what that group 
of men were doing, and the influence under which 
they worked, but we shall not get a right view of 
Inness's art unless we glance, however slightly, 
at the condition of painting in the world at large 
when he began to make his fir^ ventures with 
pencil and brush. 

It is not to be doubted that in France the tendeni 
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ctes toward a great landscape art were stronger 
than elsewhere. Whatever the influence of such 
a man as Turner, it can not be compared with 
that force which, entering France by way of 
Holland and England, had awakened an impulse 
and created a rebellion againA shallow classicism 
which rapidly led to the great work done by the 
men of 1830. Nor is it difhcult to know why that 
revolt was so splendidly successful. Turning flom 
the formalities and conventionalities which beset 
the work of such men as David, Gerard, and their 
school, painters found their true source ofknowh 
edge in diredt ^udy of nature. It was long before 
her secrets were fully revealed, but in the work 
of such men as Millet, Rousseau and Corot we see 
the beautiful revelation which came to them, and 
to France— nay, the whole world felt the influence 
of that wave of the Renaissance which flowed 
across the plains of Barbizon and the meadows of 
d'Avray. Not laying its course there, it swept 
across the broad Atlantic to quicken a mind flUra 
with like ideas, like love of nature, to whom the 
frail, weak, and altogether insipid eflbrt of those 
about him was di^adteflil; they, borrowing the 
wordt in the empty classicism of Europe, pro* 
duced nothing upon which such a nature could 
lean, nor horn which learn even the rudiments 
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of landscape art. Akin, without knowledge of 
the kinship, alike in love of nature for ho* own 
sake, and student orall those mysteries or sun and 
air, of cloud and sky, of rocks and trees, and of 
those subtler manifestations which he called the 
moods of Nature," George Inness is truly one of 
that mlendid group who gave to the world the 
he^ the world has known in landscape art. 

To their tone, depth, form, and convincing 
logic of beauty he brought color: color such as the 
older masters knew in their great 6gure work, 
the blending of atmospheric delicacy Vinth the 
utmost sumptuousness of the palette, finding the 
“fullness of tone" only in the “fullness of color." 
In this gift to the sum total of what had been done 
in France we 6nd the key to the fascination of 
a hne canvass by Inness. Rebellious, not only 
against such art as there was near by, but again^ 
the very method of his elders, he early began a 
laborious, even servile copying of the landscape 
he saw with his own eyes, nor suffered rules or 
formula to guide his pencil. “I must paint things 
as I see them," he said, and in doing this he laid 
the foundation of that tremendous knowledge 
which enabled him to say in later years, “My 
forms are at my finger tips, as the alphabet is on 
the tongue of a school boy." In this sentence rests 



the fecret of that power iK^iich permitted him 
afterwards to e xpress those finer qualities iKdiich 
he called “the moods of Nature" without refer* 
ence to any superficial dau. 

To seize, to underhand, to express ! a vaA 
power, truly! Furth», it allowed him to unite 
all the phases of his craftsmanship with the emo* 
tional and scientific soul of him. To struggle for 
fixrm is to he so occupied that other more syn* 
thetic expression is lost; to he fi«e feom dus 
struggle is to mass all erne's ferces into the single 
channel, the expression of idea. 

In all his early work the e£fort and intent were 
for oli^'edtive realization. He knew, and each day's 
work reveals it, that in this way only could he 
lay the foundations of knowledge so deep that 
they should he permanent, huild them so high 
that there could, afterwards, he no ^himhling 
blocks. To rid himself of the necessity for ohjeo 
dve thought hy commanding it, to make the fin> 
gers the servants of the mind, the mind an inex* 
hau^hle Morehouse, this was his struggle. No 
one hut the painter himself, perhaps, knows the 
enormous amount of labor involved in such a 
conquer. None hut a sensitive arti^ can under* 
Aana the weariness of such a struggle— the true 
nature a prisoner, imaUe to give vent to an emo* 
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c>on-~yet it is duougH this very trial that great 
wodc grows. That thing in art which is done 
-with the easy flippancy of egoi^ convic^on is 
seldom of permanent value, and skill alone will 
never lead one into the well*springs of beauty. 

The knowledge of this truth su^ained Inness, 
and in his early work we End no trace of the dis« 
heartened or disgruntled spirit. It is exacft, literal 
and conAnufted. Exadt, b^ause it is done -with a 
mind single to the one idea of reprodudHon— literal, 
because he sought such knowledge— constructed, 
because from die beginning Inness had this rare 
gift, the gift which is almost genius. To him 
composition, the division of space into agree* 
able masses, the balancing of parts, the value of 
arabesque in design, -with rhythm of line, was 
an inherent power. His ground, sky, trees are 
always beautifully drawn, and the utmost con* 
sciendousness in the Study of planes and perspec* 
dve is apparent in his early work. Qualides of 
charm, of graciousness may be lacking, but of 
these there is always the promise, as there is of 
color, which became a passion in later life. To 
examine his early works, is to have revelation 
of fidelity and love of truth in miniature*like ren* 
derings of detail even to the farthest limit of moSt 
di^ant horizon. There are Studies of his Still ex* 
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tanc in whicli his view emlvaced, perka^M, €xty 
6tegceeih—A vast extent of country, containing all 
the multiplicity of detail of a oom{dex landsMpe 
—rocks, hills, trees, fore^, tfbream, towering 
mountains, and aU the incident ofli& suchascene 
would have, and every detail is sdendhcally 
and exa<ftly rendered as to space, proportion and 
plane. This does not prove anything artistically, 
since great art comes from right seeing, rather 
than vividness, of vision, hut we can readily un» 
derStand what treasure of knowledge was being 
Stored away by such a worker. He owes no debt 
to his contemporaries, unless it be that excellent 
thing of knoviring what not to do; their elaboraf 
tion was by set rule, recipe ; his, by a penetrating 
grasp of principles, of laws, and if he formulated 
them only to change with greater experience, the 
course of his Study was ever the same and his 
research unflagging. 

To older schook and artists of other times he 
fl'ankly went. Studying in them method and Style. 
Whether he saw their work here in America, or 
not until his flrSt trip abroad, matters little. In the 
Dutchmen of the great period he recognized mas* 
ters, and unhesitatingly appropriated what was 
good for him to know. As, ako,wnith certain of the 
Englishmen— Constable, Gainsborough, Richard 
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There is in the possession of a well* 
known collecitor a large canvas of this period 
whidi is a nuMt curious and interesting combine* 
tion of the fidelity of the Dutchmen, coupled with 
the breadth of the Englishmen, which niUy illus* 
trates his power of* assimilation. A gentleman 
once brought to his Studio a small canvas which 
he had bought as an Inness, wanting the painter 
to verify it. We examined the canvas with care 
—a pidture of full*leafed trees, writh rocks, and a 
roadway beneath, a tiny figure of a white<shirted 
man was prone on the ground. It would have been 
quite possible to count the leaves, or to number 
the weed forms, so exadtiy, to the point of min* 
uteness, was each thing painted. Mr. Inness could 
not remember the pidture. “Leave it, leave it." 
he said, “rU try to think it up." Later, he said to 
me — “I remember that pidture. I was thinking 
much of Hobbema when I painted it." It is cer* 
tainly not to be considered a weakness that he 
should thus go to others for knowledge. Some 
such course has always been thought -wise, and 
there can be no other meaning in the cu^om of 
requiring art ^dents to copy the works of the 
m^ers. W^e all know that such close ^dy in* 
variably discovers, to the intelligent ^dent, prin* 
ciples and beauties of form, color and composition 
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wiucli nu>re casual Au<ly will not teveaL In tbe 
proper Au<ly,tlien, by Inness^the gteat masters, 
in willingness to be tnfluencedi by them, there 
was no servile desire to imitate, but tbe finer wish 
to discover beauty along those paths dieir ma* 
turer training had led them, ana it indicates his 
Arength that he could do this with no loss to the 
individuality of his ovim work. Nor was he long 
in digesting knowledge so obtained, and we see 
him speedily producing those remarkable tran» 
scripts of American scenery which fir^ drew 
attention to his name. ^Vide reaches of field and 
meadow, the business of the harve^, grazing cat* 
tie— the rush of trains, flowing streams imder 
broadIy*Iit skies— all typical American scenes. 
Such pictures brought mm many commissions. 

A very perf^ example of this type of pi(Aure 
is the beautifiil ''Golden Hour" in the Hearn 
Collection, Metropolitan Museum, and in it, also, 
is evidence of the power he was gaining in the 
eimression of beautifiil light and atmospheric 
eflWts. 

He told me of doing a set of these pictures for 
the Erie Railroad people about the time that road 
was finished, which were to be reproduced and 
used in advertising. Many years later he i&und 
one of these huge canvases in a dim little shop in 
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MeziooCtty,Mriuck lie gleefully bought for a few 
Mejocan dollars. 

These works were only {vadtioe in the drudg* 
ery of preparation. They were not himself— not 
expressions of the ego in him which strove, and 
succeeded later in giving to the world visions of 
landsc^ beauty unlike any that had preceded 
diem. Only then does the true man appear, and 
any real analysis which is to be made mu^ find 
him there and follow him to the end. 

That period, when, after a visit to Florence, 
and con^ant intercourse with Page, the arti^. he ' 
became deeply intere^d in religious matters and 
especially the doctrine of Swedenborg, and dur* 
ing which he painted ^ange allegorical canvases 
of the “Gty Set in the Sky,” the “Valley of the 
Cross” and others, is merely an excursion aside, 
a momentary putting away of the real intention, 
and in the total of his art will not be taken v/ith 
too great seriousness, though the ideas then 
formed continued a real influence throughout his 
li^. Of a deraly religious nature, though never 
devotional— forms and ceremonies were not for 
him— yet being highly emotional and easily ex> 
cited, he could not fail to be an experimentalist 
in religion as in art— forever seeking the right by 
devious trials both in execution and in the appli< 
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cation c{ tliote principles wliich underlay aU his 
knowledge. Sua a nature could not long be con* 
tent with ohjeddvity. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that the ultimate of such a nature 
mu^ he foe synthetic expression, and this was 
the goal, the final teach ofhis desire. 

In this brief glimpse of the earlier portion of 
Inness 8 life, I have tried to ^te the simple, hut 
extremely significant (atSt that he built well be* 
cause he was content to work hard. There was 
no ready«made skill in this great master, and the 
habits then founded were his be^ friends->even 
if at times they were taskma^ers in later life. 
And I have emphasized the point, because he be* 
lieved so intensely that knowledge mu^ft come 
before power, and if his life is to help others who 
paint, mey muift ^art f^, and with this impres* 
sion well in mind. 

^Ve may then go on to the days of freedom for 
creative art, days when he paintcri with fulled 
genius— 'the trained and ready arti^. 

PABT TWO 

T his emancipation firom the great repaint of 
^dent Me, of exadt and ol^ecftive render* 
ings, is mo^ finely shown in the very precious 
canvas now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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—A* ^'Delaware Valley.’* In this pkhtre he ad* 
vances far into the held of his real power. There 
is all the old conviction of farm, even to elabora* 
don. The extent of country is wide, and hur reach* 
ing. giving full opportunity for that aerial per* 
speCdve of which he later became ma^er. We 
bnd him here very truly a companion of the men 
of Barbizon. Study, for a moment, die f or egr o und 
—there are beautiful textures of rock and weed 
and earth, touched in widi vigor and a sure brush, 
the color laid on heavily and much manipulated 
foe the very sake of its texture, the gradadons of 
plane being aided by this as well as by the truth 
of tone. Valley, moimt and sky fall into their true 
places, each is properly enveloped in its just quan* 
dty of atmosphere and the sky with its drooping 
fog cloud is righdy seen through its proper amount 
of airy envelope. This is not achieved by great 
masses of farm and color as in later work, but by 
the mo^ padent adju^bnent of every value, small 
and great, imdl the canvas ^ands before us a unit 
in its warm, umberish tone. For by this time in 
his art, Inness has possessed himself of the organ 
pipes of tone. After some years, when he saw 
thu picture again, he found fault with it, called it 
“labored,” “over*elaborated” — he felt the forms 
were “petty,” (a criticism he was forever mak* 
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mg againA Rouaaeau and MiQ^) and willed fi>r 
moce cdor. **lf I bad it ^ a litoe x^diile, I could 
make it,** be said undtiously. Wbat would bave 
become c £ tbe pi^ure! For us it is precious in its 
own beauty and we may be glad to retain it in its 
condition, turning witb satisladtion to later 
things for diose undtious beauties be knew so well 
bow to paint. Tbe '^Ddaware Valley'*reveals to 
us that phase of tbe artUt's nature wbidi declares 
him a poet. Tbe execution is scientific in its pre» 
dsion, but tbe completed work is a poem of val' 
ley and mountainside, witb its drama of swiftly 
looping, ever changing sky. Tbe subtle thunder 
reverberates through tbe lulls, and tbe rush of 
shadow is upon tbe world. There is no picibire 
that I can recall of Inness's which shows so fully 
tbe blend of scienti^ and poet, of student and 
master. 

A fine example of this transitive period is ' 'The 
Rainbow** in tM collection of Mr. F. L. Babbott. 
Again, we may ^dy bis love of ^orm cloud, but 
more particularly tbe balance of tbe composition. 
Tbe wise placing of tbe cows, tbe right spotting 
of tbe bay*wagon and tbe figiu*es— tbe incident 
of die church spire — all these are touches by an 
artiA who knew tbe accents mo^ suited to tbe 
beauty of bis theme. 
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Until (at into his life there were many Anig* 

gles widi diese contending fi>rces— the picture of 

today being AiU Audent*like and objeeftive, that 
of tomorrow a dream, delicate and ideal. 

/There were seeming contradidkions even in the 
physical make up of the man; though slender, and, 
as the years beset him. with a slight Aoop in the 
shoulders, yet he had an immense capacity Ibr 
work. The only inference, therefore, is that he 
fwever taxed his nervous strength to supply force 
(or the hours and hours of work— often at white 
heat, which was his habit. No one would have 
called him a handsome man, I think, yet the head 
was leonine, with its great mass of dark, waving 
hair, which at dmm, when under excitement, he 
would throw off (com his forehead; and none 
could escape the fascination of his intense eyes, 
though always in later years they shone behind 
spedtacles. 

His beard was somewhat scant, and slender in 
shape, and his every movement sugge^ve ofexr 
treme energy. This was the general impression 
of Mr. Inness's appearance when 1 knew him 
in the middle eighties. 

Never in art was there a brain in which dwelt 
such tumultuous and contending emotions. Gen« 
de as a child in his sympathies, and ^ormy as his 
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own t3iun<lcr»clcHi<i» in his duliko, he was as lit* 
de {Mtsent with himself or his work when finilts 
ohtnu^ as with others. He deployed ruthlessly 
in the effiirt to readk better, greater results. Noth* 
ing offended him like weakness in a pidture— 
‘'Peafsoup," he would say, or "Dishwater,” and 
it matteiM nothing where the blow £iSL On 
one occasion he was taken to a dealer's to see a 
group of landscapes by a much advertised French 
painter. 1 shall not forget the out*thruA of his 
lower lip, and the intense tone— "Dishwater! thin 
as dishwater!” and he was not m be turned from 
his position. Sivifr as that judgment was, I am 
quite sure that the convidtion of the years will 
bear it out. 

The same exadt phrase fell from his lips when 
I admired a lovely, tender Spring landscape of his 
own. Bitterly he said it. The pidture was full of 
soft, gray greens and delicate tree forms, and in 
the sky the pale white moon of the morning, when 
it is far on the wane. Having delivered himself of 
this criticism of himself Inness tlmiA his thtimb 
into a mass of crude chrome yellow and smeared 
it on the moon. "Stay there now,” he said to it, 
" until 1 make you look white!” Painters will un* 
der^tand what that problem was— the building 
up, intensifying, strengthening of all the values 
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and colors; Init this he did with splendid courage, 
and the picture came out ju^ as lovely, juuft as 
Spring»lue and r^ned, but stronger— and the 
■piLt moon hid itself in the mellow atmosphere of 
a Spring shy. 

This somewhat erratic and intense method 
may have lo^ to the world some good pictures, 
(it is acommon saying among painters that Inness 
has painted out more good pictures than anyone 
else ever painted) but it was his way, and doubt* 
less one of the very rungs by which he climbed 
the ladder of his present fame. 

The quality of courage about his work was a 
very dominant one with Inness. He was abso* 
lutely Earless in his treatment of his canvases, 
however near finish they might be, or however 
delicate the degree of finish. That timidity which 
characterizes some painters, making them fearful 
le^ some already completed details be lo^, was 
wholly absent in Inness. The work mu^ be fin* 
ished as a whole, never in part. "It mu^ be as 
complete as a portrait by Rembrandt,” he would 
say, and if at the last moment he discovered a 
weakness, a “hitch," or a falsely adjured prin* 
ciple, the treatment was never by a process of 
“patching up,” but an heroic reca^i^g of the 
whole — to emerge, after great labor, perhaps. 
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and o^ors; but cbis he did with splendid courage, 
and the mtfture came out just as lovely, juift as 
Spring«like and refined, hut stronger— and the 
pale moon hid itself* in the mellow atm<Mtphere of 
a Spring sky. 

This somewhat erratic and intense method 
may have lo^ to the world some good picttires. 
(it is a common saying among painters that Inness 
has painted out more good pictures than anyone 
else ever painted) but it was his way. and doubt* 
less one of the very rungs by which he climbed 
the ladder of his present fame. 

The quality of courage about his work was a 
very dominant one with Inness. He was abso* 
lutely fearless in his treatment of his canvases, 
however near finish they might be. or however 
delicate the degree of finish. That timidity which 
characterizes some painters, making them fearful 
le^ some already completed details be lost, was 
wholly absent in Inness. The work must be fin» 
ished as a whole, never in part. “It must be as 
complete as a portrait by Rembrandt.” he would 
say, and if at the last moment he discovered a 
weakness, a “hitch.” or a falsely adjusted prin* 
ciple. the treatment was never by a process of 
“patching up,” but an heroic recasting of the 
whole— to emerge, after great labor, perhaps. 
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n^lcr ancl mote pec&dt in liis eyes, “pushed a 
itttIefiuther*'ashewou]dsay. Sometiines^tliough 
rarely, the particular work was loA, and yct.M^o 
may say h^ great the gain to the man's power 
in having made the efiort. 

On one occasion a frame came in from the 
maker, intended frr a canvas just finished. A mis* 
take had been made in the size; Mr. Inness sent 
out for a canvas, and set to work with energies 
at frver heat to paint “at a sitting** a pidhire for 
the new frame. Late that afremoon he came for 
me to see the result. He was very excited, and 
weUmight he be. The bare canvas of the morning 
was the moA brilUant, dazzling piece of open day* 
light possible to conceive. Two great trees rose 
from the very near left foreground, their roots 
reaching into a soft, marshy bit of ground, with 
large weeds beautifully drawn and placed, in 
which a solitary crane Aood silently ; in the back* 
ground a great earth and rock difi* rose almoA to 
the top of the canvas; again^ the bit of blue sky 
iftood a boy with a gun, his white shirt catching 
the sunlight— that was all— simple and untortured 
in OMnposidon. but so radiant in color that it was, 
indeed, veritable daylight. There had not been 
time for anything but dired painting, no glazes, 
no building up of textures by repeat^ paintings. 
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TlkC textures wctc Kdci by a icAt of pure Wush 
hAH< fl iftg . Aod thc cx tre m caft of the mooern pUinsir 
men would Havc had noquArrel with him I think, 
diough his broken cones were ncK evident, neither 
were they detached. It was a sane and radiant 
piece of pa int i n g by a majfter, done in a moment, 
at white heat. What became ofthe picture? Alas! 
for the answer. 

One o£ chose proUems which obsessed his 
mind in his search (or principles— scientific laws 
by which he might construct and complete his 
work, attacked him— the picture fell a victim to 
the problem. The trees were too near the front 
of the canvas— they were cut od^at once the cliff 
was out of proportion ; a drove of red and white 
cows drinking was added, the color intended to 
give weight to the lower section of the canvas ; 
then the cliff was changed into a mass of trees. 
Nothing was right, and change after change fol> 
lowed. The canvas became a worried and heavy 
work— one of the rare cases when success did not 
reward effort. It was a "try out" of the principle 
he was searching for. Many later canvases wull 
show the calm and beauty he was trying for at 
tha^ardcular time. 

This was the law he laid down afterward, and 
fallowed relentlessly: — From the horizon (not the 
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ttie dcy liiie)co dbc neared pomt>>’tlie faoccom of 
thecinvaaxthere sliaU l>e tnree great plaaes; die 
find two duQ be ibr^rounj, the dmd. or 
shall contain all the distance. The subject matter 
miud not he within the hrA plane, but behind it, 
and whatever reaches above the horizon line, by 
its size and propo r tion becomes subjetd matter— 
therefore trees that find their plaM within the 
firrft great section are too near, and perforce muA 
be cut off at the base to force them away. So too. 
a figure, wherever placed, mwft not reach above 
the horizon, else it becomes subjecd matter and 
therefore a figure pi(dure. It is an interesting j>os« 
rulate, and if followed Ic^caUy gives beautihilly 
balanced results. 

This cottrage of Inness, to which we are ref^ 
ring, was not merely a willingness to destroy, it 
had other and various sides. With a landscape of 
exceedingly rich and powerful color, of majestic 
moods and infinite variety, there was no one 
phase which held his whole interest. He wished 
to know the secrets of all. No man before him. for 
instance, had the problem of the luxurious green 
of mid>summer, in a verdure as opulent, almoSt, 
as the tropics. Inness gave us a type of pidture 
quite unknown before. Courageoudy he Strove 
to render this powerful color, which artists know 
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to be almost impossible when it. in itself, is the 
theme: he yieUedi no particle of Strength to the 
soothing influence of browns, grays and russets, 
but frankly painted the green of American held 
and forest with an easy, though powerful hand. 

An instance of his power, and control over the 
difEculdes inv^ved in greens, is seen in the httle 
pit^ture which was the center of intere^ in the 
Thomas B. Clark sale— the “Gray. lowery Day.” 
The pi^ure is vivid and fresh, the greens intense, 
yet never exude; the pigment laid on with a cer< 
tainty as to values, color and texture that comes 
only fr?om the touch ofa master, and there is prob' 
ably not two hour's work on the canvas. A frank 
^udy out of doors, when the grass was wet from 


a morning rain. 

Not always was he so successful, nor are the 
very large green canvases so attractive or so com* 
plete. T^s may come from the difficulty which 
besets a painter who essays qa*Uty upon large sur« 
faces— and further, there is no color which is so 
difficult to achieve in glazes and scumbles. It is 
interejffing, therefore to note that the pictures of 
limess's which are essentially green arc nearly 
always pieces of direct painting. The wonderful 
example which is now owned in Chicago— the 
yoimg girl with a white calf— is quite as extraor* 
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dtiitty M it if uaufoal in tbe variety and beauty 
oTtbe greens , and dieae are made mote intenae by 
contraift adSstded in <x4or ami ply<*«*^g oT 
tbe somewbat recalcitrant wbke calf. 

Titere if another eacatnplewbicb was done un* 
der tbe infl u en ce of great exci t ement, and wbkb 
illuAratef not only bis ability to paint direddy, but 
if significant of tbe energy and enthusiasm widi 
which he was at times moved. While walking in 
the fidds one day in June, he was overtaken by a 
sweeping thunderAorm, and of course was much 
stirred. He haAened to the house, and as he cold 
me himself— “I could find nothing— no canvas big 
enough to paint it on; in my hall there was a big 
pidhireofMouncWashington I had painted years 
ago, so I got a Aep*ladder and in two hours this 
pidture was completed— I'll show it to you, it’s 
coming in now." This was said to me the mom* 
ing the pidture was being brought in fiom Mont* 
corns NewYoih^dio. Very soon the men 
brouflhc in a great ten foot canvas, ^till wet with 
the neshness of the new paint. The ardit was 
much excited to see it and to show it, and his 
eagerness at such times was moA delightful. The 
picture was indeed a Aorm— with rush of wind, 
the Aoop of trees, and the shadowed presence of 
a convulsion of nature. We were amared at such 
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a fisat->dic magical t>rusk kantfling. knowledge, 
and vividness impression. Quite entirely we 
lo^ diougkt of die submerged Mount Wesking* 
ton, until Inness, wick a ckuckle. pointed out its 
Aill evident oudine under eke new paint. 1 do not 
know wkat that picture was, nor how fine, hut 
the new work was ma^edy and eke qualities of 
green surprising in their value. Later on the pic* 
ture was retouched (tamed a litde. 1 should say) 
and is now treasured in the St. Louis Museum. 

This Aory is valuable because it shows some* 
thing of the impulsiveness of his character, his 
impetuosity, and the energy which is so evident 
in all his work. This impulsiveness led him. or 
misled him into ^ange situations at times. It 
would never have been safe, for instance, to let 
him administer medicines to himself, no matter 
what the trouble. A pill to be taken— one every 
two hours— is a very usual prescription. Inness 
would have taken the firSt one. and swallowed 
the rest at the second taking. At lunch one day. 
1 had juSt been taking a tonic which was to be 
taken **a small wine glass before meals"— Inness 
asked what it was, and upon my saying it was 
for a general tired, “run down" condition, said: 
“Ifa Uttle does good, more should do better." and 
swallowed the whole bottle fuU. 
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Tlitt Mme impiilffveneaf wag tbe cause, also. 
oTmudi oTdie Aram in ius work. Tbe *‘lucclies*' 
wliidb he so valiantly often were die result 

ofhaAe. and Lefiequendy lamented die rime loA 
in correding the “miAakes.** He believed. moA 
ardcndy, in a true, scientific application of his 
principles, and at one time thought that if he 
might find a man who could, ftom the sketches, 
draw in his new canvases, that he could proceed 
toaperfieid.scientificfinish. He found su^ a man 
in the person of Robert Eichelherger, the ymmg 
painter who later painted two or three of the very 
great marines in our art. and who. alas! died too 
soon, for his was true genius expressing itself with 
fine ability. This plan of Inness’s did not laA Imig, 
and. as every one expeded, was not sarisfadory 
—the very life of Inness's work being in the sug* 
geAion which his own technical methods gave it. 
The connedion, however, had a good result in 
giving us the only large etching of Mr. Inness's 
works. Mr. Eichelherger was an artiAic and ex« 
pert etcher, and has left this very monumental 
example of his sldll. 

VASTTHaU 

\ 41ENTION oflnness's technical methods sug« 
XV X geAs the wisdom of recording them here, 
for those who find intereA in such things, and fi>r 
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adual record, since, in the firA pUcc. I h«d full 
opporti^ty to witness his processes, and he was 
ever willing to talk about and explain them; and 
also they should he recorded because so much 
veritable trash is being signed w'ith his name and 
9cAd falsely, that even an elementary knowledge 
of his medi&ods should prote^ from much that 
mastpterades as his — and, in passing. 1 may say it 
is an exceedingly difficult thing to imitate that 
erratic touch which could sugge^ so much. 

Speaking broadly. Mr. Inness had two duitinct 
methods of working, and they concerned the sur> 
face upon which he was at work, whether it was 
a new canvas or an old one. and this habit of 
working on old canvases co^ the world many 
good pi^ures, because, often, when there w'as no 
canvas ready for him. and the idea he desired to 
express was hot within him. he painted on any* 
thing that was convenient, and, as in the Mount 
Washington ptc?hire. the older work was sacri* 
heed to the new. One would think it might have 
been wise to keep his closets hlled with canvases 
of the various sizes he was in the habit of using, 
for with him as with other painters there w'as a 
habit about such things. 

In working upon a new canvas the su^ect was 
drawn in with a few bold rtrokes. the Slrucflure. 
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mnA pfinctplc tindcflyUlK 
grtimcd, utt wat tiieQ AaistedI in witlk due rcgani 
m breadtik and ItglkC and ikade, but die tones 
were not cxtrcmdy varied near was the full power 
of contraA sought. The pfment was always 
transparent and thinned with a vehicle— turpen* 
tine a^ Stccatifde Haarlem, or Siocatifde 
trey if he was in haste foe the drying. As this 
^tain set or grew tacky, it was rubhed and scrub* 
bed into the canvas, lights were scratched out 
with thumb nail or brush handle, or wi ped out 
with a rag— always modelling, drawing, devel* 
oping in the most sur{»ising manner; never for 
a moment at a loss for a form whether it were 
cloud, or tree, or weed, or figure of man or animal 
—they seemed to shape themselves at his touch, 
and the brush was spread with extreme fi>rce, as 
it scrubbed until in itt scratching there developed 
wonderful growdis of grass, or weeds or trees. 
As this color tightened in the drying, the forms 
were sharpened, limbs drawn with delicate but 
firm touch, with clear, thin color, terminations 
being accomplished with extreme care, for he 
knew as few have known the secret of character 
which r«fts in the terminations of various tree 
growths, and when this was not done weU, either 
in his own or another's work, he called it “Stupid. " 
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The n<ftuc« now being fuUy set. and the whole 
theme ta^ pulsating with the vibrant. un<^ious 
flow of it ail. fer as yet there was no touch o( 
opaque color, he would sharpen a few lights by 
scratching—perhaps with a knife, more often 
with the Anger nj^— add a note here and there 
of stronger color and Aop lor the time. 

It will be seen that by this process a work had 
to be done at one continuous sitting—lrankiy at 
one time, and the energy he put into this method 
of iftarting a piefture was amazing. Sometimes 
these canvases were so complete, and the sugges* 
don so accurate both in point of color and value, 
that they were allowed to remain so. The most 
perledt example I know is the canvas now in the 
coUeddon of 1^. Louis Ectlinger. called “Etretat." 
I have always had an idea that the French village 
had little to do with the pidture. as it was done 
in his ^dio and apparently with no sketch for 
guidance, but deles matter little and the pidture is 
a superb and perfedt example of the craft of the 
master. 

A group of painters were discussing methods 
of working in a Studio adjacent to that of Mr. 
Inness. Presently he came in and took up the 
argument, forcibly, as was his habit. “You use 
too many colors.** he said. “All that you need to 
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bcfia a pidhire with is yellow oduc, white atul 
hhick. <^e me a canvas and I'll show you.** A 
new canvas about 30x50 inches in size was put 
upon the easet and for something like an hour he 
painted, producu^ with broad rubs and masses, 
though very delicate in tint, a pulsating, tremulous 
bit of atmosphere. There was a pond with a mill 
and tree on the fv shore aH rightly placed and 
felt, and executed with such ease and with such 
colorful effect, that all argument was silenced, 
each man fiseling that he had received a lesson in 
painting of greater importance. "Now, let me 
have a touch of blue and 1*11 finish it," said the old 
painter. W ith this a little space of sky was opened 
to the far ether— the water of the pond catching 
the reflection, and being better surfaced, the work 
was complete. The method was precisely that 
which has been described except that he used 
partially opaque colors. I have recently seen this 
picture and it has retained its original purity and 
strength quite perfe<^y. 

There are at lea^ two other examples which 
were allowed to remain in this transparent ^ate. 
Mr. Inness had seen some pictures at a dealer's by 
Rousseau, evidently sketches, but held at great 
prices. He said, “1 can do two of those in a day"— 
and he did. Working with an ease and certainty. 
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AS well AS witb fierce energy. Ke peinte<i rwo 
pictures of stnguler beauty — one I remember 
par ocu la ri y— a deep. red*brown autumn sub* 
joA. which was superb in color. The two pc* 
cures were sold next day to one man, and Inness 
laughed and said, “1 m going to hire out to naint 
by the day.” 

^Vhen he took up a pi^ure iftartcd in this crans* 
parent way to carry it on, he worked with great 
skill, and to me it was intensely interesting. He 
would first establish one or two crisp important 
notes of white, or pure color— and then with color 
not fully opaque he would State the fights in all the 
greater masses, gradually increasing the opacity 
until the composition became fully established in 
all its masses— the fights being opaque and shad* 
ows transparent. The sky woula then be painted 
with more elaboration, and the pdture allowed 
to dry. ^^en taken up again, some great wash 
or rub of color would be spread all over it. and 
certain parts wiped out. the balance being manip* 
ulated with brushes which were little better than 
mops — but the maSter>hand controlled, and the 
result was a wealth of suggested detail. Some* 
times this wash of transparent color w'ould be 
allowed to dry. but more often the painter became 
impatient and “went at it in the manner dc* 
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fcriWdL lcwas,aIfo.littclieoiy diac die final wotk 
dietiU be done with fkilfiil pladngs of grey---die 
middle tone ofblack and wnke. Tb^ be said gave 
that ddlscate tcm bgbc wbicb is so ddigbcfiil in out» 
door things. He o^fien advised it fiir figure work, 
and sometimes would sbut bimsrJf up with the 
model to make these experiments. I was never 
fiirtunate enough to see me results; that is, fig* 
ures done in the nude. There are many examples 
of his ability to do the draped figure very well, 
and his skill in ''touching in" figures in his land* 
scape was little short of marvelous— so balanced 
are they . and so truthfully enveloped in the atmos* 
phere of the landscape. 

He, perhaps, fbimd the nude figure, with the 
controlling necessity for form, a tax upon patience. 
In landscape slight inaccuracies of form or place* 
ment are not of much importance, and the ac* 
ddental is a very delightnil thing to seize and 
appropriate, so long as sugge^on and fitness are 
adherra to, but there can be no tampering with 
drawing in figure work— the pose once e^ab* 
lished, can not readily be altered. Begun as a fig* 
ure, it remains so to the end, whether the result 
be fine or not. To a landscape man the translation 
of a broad, green meadow into a pond, the alter* 
ing of a row ofhouses into trees, is but the matter 



of'di few moQicnts < iv 3 some wcQspnMd pyrwnt. 
Intw a w always seemed of too tmpacicAC a nature 
to be a figure painter, and happily so fi>r us. 

There is an amusing ^ory of this ability to 
trandate a land scape into something ijuite difier* 
ent. A gentleman bought one of his piAures at an 
exhibidtm of the National Academy of Design. 
It was a dehcate Spring landscape with cows 
grazing in the broad meadows. The picture was 
brought to Mr. Innesswith theretjueA to sharpen 
the drawing in the cows — they were little more 
than notes of color—I saw the picture in his i^dio 
quite early in the morning and admired it greatly. 
About three o'clock that afternoon he knocked 
loudly at my ^dio door, and I opened it to find 
him much excited, his eyes afiame and hair wild, 
but a happy, exulting look upon his face— '‘I've 
got it!” he said— “fine^ thing I’ve ever done^ I 
followed principle fiom beginning to end, now 
all I've got to do is to go ahead and paint every* 
thing the same way!” 

I went into his ^dio, and saw a jftormy sun* 
set, over a much tom, surfibroken ocean. Tw'o 
black rocks were in the foreground, over w'hich 
the sea pounded writh the fury of hate, and a sky 
of purple, gold'lined clouds was fairly aflame. I 
caught my breath wdth a gasp— the thing was so 
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Then Innew said d>4y,aiMiwidiatwui» 
kIc tn his eyes. guess I touAed up his cows 
for him !” “What do 3 fOu mean," I asked. “Why 
chat*s the pidture you saw here this moming->it*s 
better now isn't it?" Of course diere was a scene 
when the owxker came, hut he was wise oiough 
to take the new ptdhire, although Inness told him 
he need not. 

His belief that a pi<±ute always belonged to the 
artiA who painted it. and that he should be privi* 
leged to do with it what he pleased in the intere^ 
of better art. would hardly be agreed with by 
owners in go&eral. and such an erratic course as 
the above Aory illwAxates might not always be 
so successful. 

Swayed by his ftelings, Mr. Inness was often 
misunderstood-- indeed misrepresented. He was 
called selfish and conceited. Lesser men often said 
ofhim that his only intere^ were in his own pic* 
tures at the exhibitions, and that he could talk of 
nothing else. Enough has been said here to show 
that the personal interest was only intense so far 
as it might improve the work in hand— an interest 
that grew solely out of his desire to improve a 
work. Nay, many times when his conversation 
seemed to be full of praise for a work upon his 
easel, the listener might have remained to see the 
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very atinuraUc t hin gs repainted and the whede 

woric undergo clumge in response to some impulse 

of his vigorous imagination and desire for im* 
provemenc. That he was not selfish is splendidly 
shown in the incident which I had occasion to 
write about jtrit after his death, and which 1 shall 
repeat here, because of its value in showing that 
side ofhis charadter,and because it is a very great 
happiness to tell the Story again. It will be reme m * 
bered that upon the finft visit of Beni. Constant, 
the great French painter, he praised extremely 
the works of George Inness. There was the nat» 
ural efiedt— the dealers all wished to secure fine 
examples of Inness's work, and he had many vis* 
itors and made numerous sales. I had the good 
fortune to paint a little picture which pleased him 
and which he bought firom me in a very charac* 
teri^c, impetuous way. Elsewhere I have told 
the ^ory . Upon a morning soon after, there came 
a knock at my ^dio door and I found Mr. Inness 
with three other gentlemen w'hom he introduced, 
saying, “These men came to buy my pictures— 
I wouldn't have it, said they must buy yours, 
show them what you have ! ' My embarrassment 
was extreme and Inness's running fire of com* 
ment, criticism and dogmatic interfrience w'hen 
prices were mentioned, were so significant of an 
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Klglt«iiNn«0 3dtcr, notluii0 more 
co^ be needed to show his breadth and gener* 
osity. The visit ended widi die sale ^eleven pic* 
tures to those buyers of his whom he was bo^y 
turning over to me, and dbe prices were set by 
Inness himself. Surely such an adt has no spark of 
selfishness in it! 

At times hewas very plain^poken,— A young 
woman watching him work ventured to sugge^ 
diat a certain note of red might be ‘'echoed" in 
another part of the puihire. The sugge^on met 
the painter's approval, and was done. Highly 
pleased with herself, the lady presendy sugge^ed 
another “echo" which was as almird as the fir^ 
chanced to be right, — “Echo be damned," said 
Inness— “you don’t know what you are talking 
about!" and thereafter was let alone. 

There was a vein of dry humor, also, in his 
“make up"->-Being asked by a young woman, 
“Mr. Inness, what kind of a brush should I use 
to paint a sunset?" Inness replied, “A blacking 
brush, if you can get what you want with it!" 
At another dme a painter who had very exhau^« 
ively elaborated a picture which he thought very 
successful, and also, very fine in color, asked 
Inness to come and see it. The old painter looked 
at it for a few minutes and then said,— “That's all 
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r^ic as (ju as it |p>es, now all you’ve got to <io ts 
to go ahead anti paint it!" 

Another *ory which 1 have often told is not 
without Doint. ^ugh the shaft was directed at 
me. I had painted a moonlight picttire.>v'ith a line 
of rad fence running do>\'n to the foreground. 
Inness objected strongly to the fence. ”Why 
can't 1 have the ftmce there if 1 want it said 1. 
“You can,” was the answer, "if you want to he 
a damned idiot!” I need not say the fence was 
painted out. 

It mu^ not be inferred ftom these iftories that 
the painter was rough, or without sympathy— 
the contrary was the case, and his sympathies 
were easily aroused. But ever the dominant am* 
bidon for his art urged him on. his mind search* 
ing out problems, and grappling w'ith them in a 
manner wholly original, often w'i th a religious sig* 
niftcance in the conclusions, but always wth a 
shrewd bearing upon art. Many of these aWtruse 
themes he would talk of in a fragmentary way. 
and generally prote^ that they were all written 
down and would be found among his papers. 
Alas! I fear his methods were not systematic in 
this, and an editor working with whatever care 
or love would have intense difficulty tn bringing 
order out of the chaos which attended his wnting 



meAod*. nnce he would write part o£ a dunaght 
in this pack^ of papers and the re^ in anodaer, 
knowing, dmhdcm, chat he would he ahle to 
recognise it. and would at some future time bring 
them together, hut for us they are probably lo^. 

His love of the ^‘middle cone,** and search for 
the Uw controlling ic,wasat aU times inteceAing, 
and the day that he got hold df a law or principle 
which seemed to dire^ it. that moment he adopted 
and applied it. We who were near him knew this 
as the "blue phase"orhis art. Tkac is, he decided 
thatacercain tone ofblue was the middle register 
of the color scale, and at once every pidhire was 
given a bath ofblue. He arrived at this middle 
mne law in this way: Ifaset of eight upright lines 
be drawn to represent an odlave, sound will pro* 
ceed from cop to bottom in a spiral or vortexical 
movement connet^ting them, the initial or poten* 
dal energy generating the sound will be greater 
through the center of this spiral— hence the mid* 
die tone will ever be fine^, stronger, pure^. He 
pursued this thought, proving (to his own sads* 
fadtion at ka^) chat in this movement one*tenth 
of the inidal sound in each octave was lo^— re* 
turned to the infinite— "the dthe of the ancients,'* 
he said. 

Another principle which will be much disputed 
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and apparently often refuted. W one which led 
Inness into many of his most pcrfe^ successes, 
was his adherence to the idea that the sky should 
hold the m i d dl e tone of the picture — if too high, 
the tendency in the landscape portion w'as to lose 
color in blackness— if too low, to lose clarity', or 
luminosity in the color. In my ou.n experience 
I have seen the wisdom of this dictum, and the 
treasure of it is in that word "luminosity”— since 
light will never he successfully found in white. 
The pigment itself carrying little impression of 
light to the eye, and as there is no intention or 
eftort to produce light, the impression is the thing, 
and luminosity the much desired goal. Inness 
reached this by working w'ithin a gamut which 
enabled him to surround every particle of white 
with a luminous body, and the result is before 
you in the glow of his sunsets— the heat of his 
mithday themes and the N'ivid light of his skies. 

Mr. Inness loved the sunset hour and was mas* 
ter always of its subtleties. ‘‘^Vhcn your color is 
in the di^ance." he v/ould say. “relieve your fore* 
ground in gray.” He painted it often w'lih wnde 
variation and changeful mood. 

Sometimes the forces of tragedy were at work . 
with all the conflid of light and darkness, the roll 
of storm»cloud, and burd of fierce yellow blare . 
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again, tlia glow £tSL away beyond tbe borixon, 
wicb fwimming cloudlets tinged with dke oop 
p«y red diat is so lovely in nature, while bigb up 
in t^ clear ether bung the crescentmoon.Thougn 
description &il, and photographs may only give 
usbut a sugge^bon, there arealwayscertain things 
which we may dwell upon in his pidhires. 

How glowing, (uH, and exuberant is the early 
canvas now in Mr. Borden's mlledbion! The beau* 
dful compositional fintn being so ample and yet 
so wisely balanced for the very expression of 
glowing sunset light— and in the other.owned by 
the same gentleman, how adequately we may 
^tudy the development not only of the dramatic 
in^bncft of the man, hut the technical richness of 
his brush and palette— the glory of the we^em sky 
—the precision of touch and color which quickens 
the litue clouds into burning light. Your realism 
fUls Aale and flat in the presence of a flre*wor> 
shipper like this whose brush seems dipped in the 
sun. How surely, too, we may say that craftsman* 
ship should be the vehicle of the soul's expression, 
else it is merely finger work, the handicraft of the 
artisan. 

Fitful and many as were his moods, there was 
never a time when he let go of the great principle 
which guided him, that an artuft's htisiness is to 



paint what he fieeU rather than what he aees, 
minti^ however, that he muiA: ever lay up 
knowledge by Audy, since by its use. only, can 
he express the qualities of Unity which are the 
qualities of Beauty. 

PAST POUR 

I N the art of Corot and Rousseau there arc lim' 
itations both of color and theme, more perhap 
in the work of Corot than Rousseau, and even in 
the Dutchmen whose influence so surely begot 
the men of 1830, there was a contentment in the 
eflort to mailer a single phase of nature. The men* 
tion of Ruysdael brings us VTsions of leaping falls 
and broken water, the sombre tones of tree and 
rock lightened by the foam of rapids. In Hobbema 
the quiet rural theme under calm skies, and \%nth 
little variant of tonality is charatftenslic. nor can 
we escape the silvery beauty of the springtime 
and early morning when Corot comes to mind . 
but with Inness his versatile genius .lUowcd him to 
grasp the range of season and of Nature s moods— 
the ilorm and the calm-thc tender grey and green 
of Spring with quite as dehcate and subtle Iceh 

ing as Corot— witnew the “Wood Gatherers m 

the Hearn colIe<?Hon,or the lovely ' Savery Mom- 
ing" bought by Mr. Cranberry at the Halsled sale 
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<--4 pkbue wiucli Aood for long upoo clie painter's 
eaad and he ^ten spoke of as one of his 

fine^ works. Master, also. <» the vividness of day* 
light or die suhde tenderness of moonlight, the 
range of his knowledge and of his palette seemed 
without limit. His easy adaptability to place and 
condition is but another way to speak of his ver* 
sadlity. The great iftudy of *'The Coast of Com* 
wall,** now owned by Mr. John D. Crimmins, is 
indicative-^, also, the Flmda studies and the 
"Georgia Pines.*' 

In the finft of these remarkable canvases, both 
of which are of the nature of direct pieces of 
painting, dependent upon no superimposed lay* 
ers of color, glazes or other technical processes, 
Mr. Inness Aates his impression with a power that 
is unf^tering. The canvas shows us how intense 
was his emotional imder^anding, and we can im* 
agine the old painter looking out upon this rock* 
bound coa^, where for so many, many years the 
hidden rocks and the tremendous, treacherous 
seas have made league to take toll of those "who 
go down to the sea in ships," watching the tiny 
fishing craft return fi'om the outer ocean to the 
harbor known of the fishers ; and out of these im* 
pressions, in a moment of exaltation, a moment, 
if you will, of close sympathy with the strife of 
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dements, lie calls up a vision €or us of ^orm. sea, 
die rocky coa^ ana hardy fishers, so real, so true 
that his emotions become ours. He passes on to 
us his im|wession of a great theme, plus the man 
himself, and lo! his vision becomes our \^on. 
Surdy this is Art. great Art! 

The ''Georgia Pines." perhaps equally fine as 
a technicd achievement, is quite at the other ex* 
treme of the emotional scale. It is light. air>’. gra* 
dous. Lyric would be the proper word. And as 
truly was it done under the inspiration of an cx> 
tx«me, if more delicate, emotion. The beautiful 
drawing of the trees, and their graceful groupings, 
the ethereal beauty of the sky. and the perfect 
regi^ation of tones in the landscape give one an 
impression of lync beauty that is very’ moving. 

In this connection I wish, also, to recall a pic* 
ture painted, I think, in V irginia. which Mr Benj 
Cendant considered remarkable. It was called 
“A March Day,” and its name was well merited 
in the cold bluAer of the weather, spendidly felt 
and expressed in the picture. 

These works, as I have said, show his adapta* 
bility to place, but it is in the Jersey fields and 
woods we shall think of him oftcncSt. and here he 
made his home and knew his environment. 

At Niagara Inness seems more nearly to have 
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TMtaed hk genius. Intensdy moved as ke was, it 
is tke more curious that Ku pkihtres of die great 
watedfall are not in themsdves the splendid per* 
fermances one would expedt Bom sudi an exu* 
berant mind; yet bis skstches made on tbe spot 
are ^te Anting and full of power. 

If it be said of bmess that be was not a great 
painter in tbe sense of being a fine technician, that 
be could not handle tbe pigment with tbe charm 
which makes tbe performance df some men a de* 
light, and leaves the Audent quim a*tremble at tbe 
viribty, virtuosity — what you will— of tbe brush 
work, it may be admitted with no hurt to the 
maAer's repute, though even that queAion might 
be debatable on the ground that he used his paint 
in a way hitherto unknown, and that his pro* 
cesses tended rather to disguise than to expose the 
method; further, attention may be caUed to cer* 
tain of the earlier things where the youthful mind, 
the eager muscles, and the siure grasp caused him 
to paint with a very great love of the use of ma* 
terials, and they are very per^A works for Au* 
dents to Audy, since they are painted without 
trick or formula, and exhibit a maAery of mate* 
rial that few have equalled. Nowhere have I at* 
tempted to say that Inness was a man whose 
methods should be Audied by the art Audent. On 
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die oeottary lie s h o uld let it eloae. But his ert'»‘ 
the pruict{^ uoderlyuig his oompoeitiQii. die 
sci e ii c e ofhis be l e n ces and rhythm, hiii 
and taAe in truth oTsky. of tree form, of ground 
conAru<Aion~diese are matters that should arouse 
the livelier intere^ and which will reward the 
ucmodt ^udy. 

In e xa mining a very beautiful sunset pitture 
one day, the theme of which was a river running 
Arai|^t away into the piifture, with the setting 
sun at the far per3tpe<±ive and richly redected in 
the water, one of tM observers said, "Mr. Inness. 
where did you get that subject?" "Oh!” said he. 
"I saw the sun setting at the end of my lane, one 
day in Montclair, and that was all I needed." 
Which ^ory illu^ates the imaginative control 
he ever had upon whatever impressed him. The 
f^ was of btde moment to him—the law. or the 
spirit underlying the fact, that was what inter* 
erfted and concerned him. 

Only a ma^er may dare to see things in this 
way. and it would be a dangerous course for a 
beg(inner to attempt translating lanes into rivers. 

^»^ith the exception of the fine group of pic* 
tures recently given by Mr. Butler to the Chicago 
Art Izuititute Aere is not in any one of our Mu» 
seums or public galleries an ade<|uate showing of 
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Mr. InoMt f woi^ and diu iadc is to be eaqf^aiacd 
only by the general fittlure CO fiifiy eAimate bim at 
bis real worn. In dus very rq(ard there is a rapid 
change caking place, and we hope soon to see, sup 

& ting works already in the Hearn 

at die Metropolitan Museum, and in die 
Musetun’s own, a greater, more perfiK^dy seledted 
group of the maifter s canvasses*-arranged chro« 
tmlogically— showing chat initial Ayle which I 
have tried to indicate here, and ranging through 
all those phases which m«ft perlecftly eacpress his 
ableitfc work, up to the synthetic, or lateA phase 
of his labor. Such a room would become a Na« 
donal pride and should not long be omitted here, 
where more nearly than elsewhere we may hope 
one day to have an American ''Louvre." 

His had been a life of hard work, of intense 
application, and as in many ocher cases, with the 
passing years he became more and more syn* 
thedc; from the careful analytical reasoner, he 
became the synched^, and more and more he 
sought expression in great waves of color— occa> 
sional forceful expressions would break frt>m him 
when color and form were peri&dtly balanced, 
but with the approach of the end he seemed to lose 
himself in the musical influence which color gives 
to some minds, and, while beaudfuL they bear 
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oolyarcUttvccolUMdionwitb due wiiich b btA 
inlibwodt. 

In die contemplation of this synthetic ^lasc 
of hb wodc, the pirture which comes oftencSt to 
my minci b one now sotx^what crudely called 
''Thteacening” and which I have recendy had 
the opportunity to examine very carehdly. Ac 
the outset the picture was intended to he a Aorm. 
with stress of wind sweeping over a wooded val* 
ley. In the foreground— -a hiU on which grew* an 
apple orchard— there was a sheepfold with one 
or two ^ay sheep. Then for the sake of a strong 
note a black ^allion was added (magnificent area* 
ture: I have always lamented the passing of that 
stallion with hb noble, defiant air); soon this w*as 
painted out, as if the punter could not endure the 
very strength of the animal. When later on he 
took up the canvas, hb own strength was faiUng 
and hb mind seeking expression in color»wavcs . 
the picture was one of tke last he worked upon, 
and it has that brooding, mystic beauty which b 
portentous. It is not too sad — there b promise ol 
Ught behind the cloud— but the day b done; though 
the light shine, soon the night will follow. As if 
the painter were saying to us,— “I too.am passing 
over the valley, there are no thundetings and 
lightnings, only the shadow and the mist ; behind 
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the vcH diere is great peace m ilie golden of 

a far away tliore!'' 

He died at die Bridge of Allan in Scedand, in 
1894, wliere lie liad gone £ot reA and recupera* 
don. One may say, in full liamess, as a sddier 
loves to die, ke turned £rom kts easel to pass into 
diose Elyaian fields wkere we may be very sure 
be was wdcomed by die galaxy of those wbo bave 
wodeed well bere on eartb, a companion and an 
e^ual witb tbe bigbcA, and {ot us die legacy of 
bis work is veritam treasure, die more precious 
as tbe years go by, when, freed £rom the efcress 
and Aram of lifis's aAivides in less noble walks, 
we come to contemplate those finer dungs wbicb 
are tbe works of tbe spirit, tbe imperishable gifrs 
of men of genius! 


PAET FIVE 

I DO NOT know that there could be a more 
fitting method of completing a work which is 
intend^ to be a record, than a final chapter of 
phrases chosen from tbe sayings of this great 
painter, which convey bis trend of thought, his 
ideas of art— however briefly they may be ex* 
pressed, sometimes not more than an epigram— 
and those canons which come to us no w as almoA 



ia^ttcd advkc. WiA dusminuMi I peiat tKesc 
wo^ from die very Up* oT the artiA. 

“The overlove oricnowing isachronic trouble 
with arti^, and poduces in their wodu the ap 
pearanoe of effort and labor instead of that fr«e« 
dom which is the life oTTruth." 

“Knowlet^e muift bow to Spirit.” 

“The memory is theda^erreotype rtopof the 
soul, which treasures all that God creates to con< 
seriousness through eye and touch. What we 
painters have to learn is to keep the Stop closed in 
the presence of Nature, to see and not think we 
see;— when we do this our eyes are lighted from 
within, and the face ofNature is transformed, and 
we teach the world to see reality in a new light. 
Such is the mission of Art.” 

“Our intelligence is occupied wth the con* 
templadon of Effet^. It should be occupied \%^th 
the contemplation of the Cause. In this case art 
would cease to be mere imitation. Through the 
representation of forms its purpose would be to 
communicate intelligence.” 

“A bit of old*fashioncd inspiration says,— 'Gve 
me understanding and I will keep thy law.' Un* 
der^anding is a spiritual foothold, fixed upon and 
mastering the sense.*' 
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**Thie paramount difficulty with die ardA isto 
bring his inttlbed; to submit to the (aiA that diere 

dut we may fiwl after it. But God is always hid* 
den, and Beauty depends upon die unseen—die 
Visible upon die invisiUe.” 

* ' Let us believe in art not as something to grac> 
ify curiosity or suit commercial ends, but some* 
diing to be Wed and cherished, b^uiuse it is the 
handmaid of the Spiritual lift of the Age.** 

“We can not be impressed by that which does 
not touch us.** 

The brain in which these thoughts were ere* 
ated is ^lled, the voice which uttered them is 
silent,— but in his art there can never be silence, 
ftr it is the very voice of Genius speaking to the 
hearts of the people. 
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